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THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 

II.     Bulgaria 

By  PauLine  McD.    Michael 
European  Analysis  Branch 

Bulgaria,    lying  in  the   southern  drainage  basin  of  the  Danube  River,    supports  a  population 
of  7.  7  million  inhabitants  on  an  area  of  1 10,  900  square  kilometers  (42,  800  square  miles)  - -about 
the  size  of  Tennessee.    Of  this  area,    approximately  7,  700  square  kilometers  (3,  000' square 
miles)  were  part  of  the  Dobrudja  acquired  from  Rumania  after  World  War  II.    About  43  percent 
of  the  total  area  is  used  for  crops  and  natural  meadows,    and  about  one-third  is  forest  land. 
Pastures  and  nonagricultural  land  make  up  the  other  26  percent.    The  area  under  grains,  prin- 
cipally wheat  and  corn,    occupies  35  percent  of  the  sown  area. 

As  in  most  Russian  satellites  in  Europe,    agriculture  in  Bulgaria  has   lagged  behind  Com- 
munist expectations  since  World  War  II.    While  total  agricultural  production  has  inc  reased  above 
prewar,    it  has  not  kept  pace  with  industry,    which  consistently  has  been  given  priority  in  all 
state  planning,    in  keeping  with  Bulgarian  Communist  theory  that  an  increase  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction is  only  possible  on  the  base  of  socialist  industrialization. 

According  to  recently  published  figures,    the  share  of  agriculture  in  the  Gross  National 
Product1  as  calculated  by  the  Bulgarians,    decreased  from  53  percent  in  1939  to  an  average  of 
22  percent  during  the  5  years   1952-56,    but  Bulgaria  is   still  essentially  an  agricultural  country. 
Today,    although  population  is  shifting  to  industry,    about  60  percent  is  estimated  to  be  dependent 
on  agriculture  compared  to  73  percent  before  the  war. 

Socialization 

Land  reform--When  the  Communists  came  to  power--in  1944,    their  first  step  toward 
collectivization  was  a  land  reform.    Bulgaria  was  already  a  country  of  small  farms;   92  percent 
of  the  cultivated  land  was  held  by  99  percent  of  the  landowners  in  holdings  less  than  20  hectares 
in  size  (about  49  acres),    averaging  4.  1   hectares  each.    Fragmentation  was  high,    with  eachhold- 
ing  averaging   13  parcels.    The   land  reform  of  March   1946  limited  the  size  of  the  holdings  to  20 
hectares,    except  in  the  Dobrudja,    where  30  hectares  were  allowed,    and  all  land  which  had  been 
"acquired  through  speculation"  was  seized.    From  the  expropriated  land,    farms  up  to  8  hectares 
each  were  distributed  to  landless  peasants,    and  those  owning  less  were  allowed  to  purchase  up 
to  that  area.    Approximately  127,  000  peasants  received  an  average  of  about  1  hectare  each  from 
about  165,  000  hectares.    The  remainder  was  temporarily  retained  by  the  state. 

Collectives,    or  Labor  Cooperative  Farms.  --Even  before  the  land  reform  bill  was  intro- 
duced,   the  law  sponsoring  Labor  Cooperative  Farms,    or  collectives,    was  passed,  providing  for 
"voluntary"  grouping  of  farmlands  into  communal  farms.    According  to  the   law,    scattered  plots 
are  consolidated  and  all  boundaries  eliminated.    A  joining  peasant  loses  title  to  his  own  land  but 
theoretically  is  entitled  to  an  area  equivalent  to  his  initial  contribution  in  the  improbable  case' 
of  withdrawal  from  the  collective.    Each  member  is  allowed  to  retain  up  to  0.  5  hectare  for 
private  use,    but  he  must  surrender  to  the  collective,    without  reimbursement,    all  agricultural 
inventory  except  that  for  his  personal  use.    This  includes  only  small  equipment  necessary  for 
his  private  plot,    1  cow,    2  goats,    2  pigs,    5  sheep,    unlimited  poultry  and  rabbits,    and  up  to  20 
beehives. 

Within  this  legal  framework,    the  government  soon  began  to  push  collectivization  and  has 
gone  farther  in  attaining  it  than  any  of  the  Soviet  Bloc  countries  except  the  USSR  itself.    The 
Labor  Cooperative  Farm  (LCF)  is  modeled  after  the  Russian  collective,    except  that  members 
retain  more  of  a  semblance  of  ownership  and  are  paid  rent  for  the   land  they  provide  upon  enter- 
ing the  collectives.    Reportedly  only  areas  in  mountainous  districts  now  remain  uncollectivized, 
and  the  drive  to  reach   100  percent  continues. 

A  concentrated  drive  for  increased  collectivation,    begun  in  1949,    was  greatly  accelerated 
in  1950.    An  intensified  press  campaign  was  conducted,    and  at  the  same  time  that  special  privi- 


1  Entire  labor  force  output  is  not  included  in  the  GNP,  but  only  that  engaged  in  physical  output  and  its  transport. 


leges  were  being  offered  the  LCF,  pressure  on  the  private  peasant  was  increased,  adding  to  his 
hardships.  At  the  end  of  the  1949-53  plan  about  49  percent  of  the  crop  and  meadow  land,  exclud- 
ing the  private  plots  of  the  members,    and  over  half  of  the  farm  households  were  collectivized. 

During  these  years,    the  collectives  constantly  were  being  criticized  for  numerous  short- 
comings and  inefficiency.    They  were  accused  of  lack  of  discipline  in  accounting,    serious  viola- 
tions of  the  rules,    and  lack  of  cooperation  in  work.    Members  were  accused  of  corruption  and 
being  wasteful  of  cooperative  property.    Produce  often  was  left  in  the  fields  to  rot.   All  of  this, 
no  doubt,    reflected  the  discontent  of  members  and  were  reasons  why  the  desired  increase  in 
agricultural  production  was  not  achieved. 

During  the  years  1953-55,    collectivization  remained  at  about  the  same  level.    In  1956  re- 
newed energy  evidenced  itself  in  a  drive  for  membership  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  about  65 
percent  of  the  crop  and  meadow  land  and  over  three-fourths  of  the  farm  households  were  in  col- 
lectives.   During  the  same  year  a  law  released  LCF  members  from  compulsory  deliveries  of 
commodities,    except  wool,    from  their  personal  plots  and  privately  owned  livestock.    Payments 
to  the  Machine  Tractor  Stations  were  reduced  and  an  old-age  pension  law  was  enacted  which 
benefited  the  LCF  farmers.   At  about  the  same  time  state  loans  to  the  LCF  were  extended  and 
other  state  obligations  were  greatly  reduced.   All  were  inducements  to  join  the  LCF.    The  drive 
continued  during   1957  and  by  the  end    of   the    year  an  estimated  three-fourths  of  the  land,    ex- 
cluding the  personal  plots  of  the  members,    and  83  percent  of  the  farm  households  were  collec- 
tivized. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  area  per  household  in  the  collectives  remains- low- -about  4 
hectares—the  number  of  households  per  collective  is  increasing,    resulting  in  larger-sized  col- 
lectives. 

Table  1. --Development  of  collectivization  in  Bulgaria,    1944-57 


Number 

of 

LCF 

Households 

Crop  and  natural  meadow  area1 

Year 

Number 

Percent 

of 
total2 

Total  excluding 
private  plots 

Total  including  private  plots 

.Total 

Percent 

of 

total 

Total 

Percent 

of 

total 

Per- 
ilous e- 

hold 

Per 

LCF 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1952 

1954 

147 
425 
444 

537 
1,100 
1,601 
2,501 
2,739 
2,747 
2,744 
2,723 
2,735 
3,100 
3,158 

Thousands 

10 

43 

47 

48 

124 

156 

502 

582 

553 

569 

569 

591 

911 

996 

Percent 

0.9 

3.9 

4.3 

4.4 

11.3 

14.2 

45.6 

52.9 

50.3 

51.7 

51.7 

53.7 

75.9 

83.0 

1,000  ha. 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
176 
485 

4  1,942 
2,344 
2,318 
2,362 
2,337 
2,346 
3,130 

4  3,550 

Percent 

3.7 
10.1 
4  40.4 
48.8 
48.3 
49.2 
48.7 
48.9 
65.2 
74.0 

1,000  ha. 

32 

159 

169 

179 

292 

550 

2,092 

2,520 

2,512 

2,556 

2,547 

2,562 

3,462 

3,900 

Percent 

0.7 

3.3 

3.5 

3.7 

6.1 

11.5 

43.6 

52.5 

52.3 

53.2 

53.1 

53.4 

72.1 

81.3 

Hectares 
3.2 
3.7 
3.6 
3.7 
2.4 
3.5 
4.2 
4.3 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.3 
3.8 
3.9 

Hectares 
218 
374 
381 
333 
265 
344 
836 
920 
914 
931 
935 
937 
1,117 
1,235 

1  In  calculating  percentages  of  total  area,  the  prewar  area  of  crop  and  natural  meadows  (4.8 
million  hectares)  has  been  used  each  year,  assuming  that  it  remained  the  same—whether  cultivated 
or  not. 


Total  number  of  farm  households  estimated  at  1.1  million  1944  through  1955;   1.2  mil- 


lion,  1956  and  1957. 


Not  available. 


Estimated. 


State  farms.  --There  are  49  state-owned  farms  which  are  operated  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.    They  are  meant  to  serve  as  models  for  the  LCF  and  are  expected  to  produce  im- 
proved seed  and  breeding   stock.    At  the  end  of  1957  about  4  percent  of  the  crop  and  meadow  land 
was  included  in  these  farms.    The  first  farms  of  this  type  were   set  up  in  Bulgaria  in  1948,    when 
about  0.  7  percent  of  the  crop  and  meadow  area  was  in  86  farms.    By  the  end  of  1954  the  number 


had  increased  to  108.    In  1955  it  was  decided  to  consolidate  the  108  farms  into  49  to  create  bet- 
ter conditions  for  farming  operations.    More  land  from  the  state  fund  was  added,    dwellings  for 
workers  were  built,    and  each  household  was  allowed  a  limited  number  of  livestock. 

Workers  on  state  farms  are  paid  wages  in  contrast  to  LCF  members,    who  share  in  the 
net  income  of  the  collective  according  to  labor  input.   Like  the  LCF,    state  farms  often  have 
been  criticized  as  being  not  good  examples  of  socialist  agriculture.    Yields  are  too  low;  produc- 
tion costs  too  high.    During  1955  many  suffered  losses,    and  state  funds  had  to  be  diverted  to 
support  them. 

In  addition  to  the  state  farms  operated  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,    there  are  other 
state-owned  and  public  farms.    These  comprise  an  estimated  3  percent  of  the  crop  and  meadow 
land. 

Land  Tenure 

At  the  end  of  1957  the  socialized  sector  of  agriculture,    which  includes  the  state  farms 
operated  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  the  other  state-owned  and  public  enterprises 
and  the  Labor  Cooperative  Farms,    comprised  an  estimated  81  percent  of  the  total  crop  and 
meadow  land--74  percent  in  LCF  and  7  percent  in  state  and  other  public  farms. 

The  private  sector  of  agriculture  includes  the  regular  individually  owned  farms  as  well  as 
the  auxiliary  plots  operated  by  workers.   Here,    private  plots  allocated  to  members  of  Labor 
Cooperative  Farms  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  private  sector  since  the  members  may  culti- 
vate and  sell  their  produce  as  they  please. 

Details  of  land  tenure  in  1957  are  not  available.    The  following  data  are  for  1956: 

Number  of  farms  or  Crop  and 

plots.  meadow  land 

(1,  000  hectares) 
Socialist  sector: 

State  farms  (managed  by  Ministry  of 

Agriculture) .                        49  1 74 

Other  state  and  public  farms (i)  134 

Labor  Cooperative  farms 3,  100  3,  130 

Total  socialist  sector 2  3,  149  3,438 

Private  sector: 

Private  farms  including  plots  of  workers 

Less  than  10  hectares 456, 610  996 

Over  10  hectares 24  (a) 

Total  private  farms 456,  634  996 

Other  farms4 (»)  20 

Private  plots  of  LCF  members 5  911,000  332 

Total  private  sector «  1,  367,  634  1,  348 

1  Not  available.     2  Incomplete,     s  Less  than  500.     *  Includes  farms  of  cooperative  craftsmen  and  farms  unspecified.     6  Number 
of  households  belonging*  to  LCF.     6  This  represents  number  of  enterprises  rather  than  number  of  actual  farm  households. 

Machine  Tractor  Stations  and  Mechanization 

To  serve  the  Labor  Cooperative  Farms,   the  government  in  1945  organized  the  Machine 
Tractor  Stations  (MTS),   which  are 'an  integral  part  of  socialized  agriculture.    The  first  economic 
plan--1947-48--called  for  70  MTS  by  the  end  of  1948.    This  was  accomplished.   At  the  end  of 
1957,    in  line  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  collectivization,   the  number  had  increased  to  200. 

The  Machine  Tractor  Stations  are  paid  in  kind,    at  rates  established  according  to  the  soil 
fertility  and  grain  delivery  quotas  of  the  farms  serviced.    The  stations  have  been  continually 
under  criticism  for  poor  organization  and  lack  of  spare  parts.    Good  repair  bases  have  not  been 
established  and  winter  months  are  not  used  to  advantage  in  maintaining  repairs. 

In  1947  there  were,    in  addition  to  about  140  tractors  in  the  MTS,    approximately  4,  000 
which  were  privately  owned.    They  were  owned  mostly  by  enterprising  peasants  who  rented  them 


to  other  farmers  during  season.    A  February  1948  law,    however,    provided  for  the  expropriation 
of  ail  large  agricultural  machinery,    with  reimbursement  to.  the  owners  by  the  end  of  1949. 
About  3,400  tractors  were  expropriated  and  distributed  among  Machine  Tractor  Stations  and 
state  farms,    where,    according  to  the  government,    they  could  be  used  more  advantageously. 

The   1949-53  plan  (completed  in  1952)  directed  that  by  the  end  of  1953  agriculture  be  pro- 
vided with  10,  000  tractors  (units  of  15  hp.  ).    By  the  end  of  1952  there  were  12,  295  tractors--l 
unit  of  15  hp.    per  390  hectares  of  crop  and  meadow  land.    Machine  Tractor  Stations  at  that  time 
numbered  140  and  10,  321  of  the  tractors  were  in  their  possession.    The   1953-57  plan,    like  the 
previous  one,    emphasized  mechanization  and  provided  that  the  MTS  should  be  improved  and 
play  a  larger  role  in  the  development  of  collectivization.    The  plan  envisaged  23,  000  tractors 
(15  hp.    units)  by  the  end  of  1957.   At  that  time  there  were  actually  26,  200  tractors- -1  unit  of  15 
hp.    per  183  hectares  of  crop  and  meadow  land.    Machine  Tractor  Stations  reportedly  completed 
the  equivalent  of  10,  140,  000  hectares  in  terms  of  soft  plowing  in  1957  compared  with  3,  976,  000 
in  1952.    During   1958,    according  to  plan,    field  work  performed  by  machinery  of  the  MTS  and 
State  Farms  is  expected  to  reach  11,  300,  000  hectares  in  terms  of  soft  plowing.    In  1956  about 
1,  500  of  the  tractors  were  in  the  state  farms.   Individual  LCF  owned  approximately  950  trac- 
tors. 

Fertilizer 

Before  the  war  no  chemical  fertilizers  were  produced  in  Bulgaria  and  only  very  small 
amounts  were  imported.    Average  annual  fertilizer  consumption  of  pure  nutrients  per  hectare  of 
cropland  during  1937-39  was  less  than  one-half  kilogram.    Though  still  low  compared  to  the 
level  prevailing  in  most  West  European  countries,    consumption  has  increased  rapidly.    By  1955 
consumption  of  chemical  fertilizer  had  reached  27.  5  kilograms  (nutrient  content)  per  hectare  of 
cropland  (24.  5  lb.    per  acre).    The  next  year  consumption  increased  almost  60  percent,  to  about 
43.6  kilograms  (38.9  lb.  ),  and  in  1957  about  54  kilograms  (48.  2  lb.    per  acre)  were  used- -an 
increase  of  about  24  percent  over  that  used  in  1956.    During  1955-57  the  proportions  of  ferti- 
lizer used  were:  Close  to  three-fifths  nitrogen  (N),    about  two-fifths  phosphate  (P2  O5),    and  1  to 
2  percent  potash  (K20).    According  to  present  planning,    it  is  anticipated  that  by  I960,    produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  chemical  fertilizer  will  show  further  marked  increase. 

The  insufficient  use  of  organic  fertilizer  has  been  criticized.    During  1957,    12  million  tons 
of  manure  were  to  have  been  hauled,    but  less  than  half  of  that  amount  (5.  6  million  metric  tons) 
reached  the  fields.    It  is  claimed  that  only  200,  000  to  300,  000  hectares  are  being  manured  annu- 
ally,   whereas  according  to  the  1953-57  plan,    750,000  hectares  were  to  be  treated  with  natural 
fertilizer,    with  priority  given  to  industrial  crops.    According  to  plans  for  1958,    at  least  5  mil- 
lion tons  are  to  be  collected  by  the  LCF  and  450,  000  tons  by  State  Farms  during  the  year. 

As  calculated  by  the  Bulgarians,    during  1952-56  fertilizer  contributed  an  average  of  10 
percent  of  the  value  of  livestock  production. 

Irrigation 

The  capacity  of  irrigation  systems  has  increased  more  than  10  times  since  before  World 
War  II  when,    reportedly,    only  33-36,  000  hectares  were  irrigated.    Largely  because  of  water 
supplied  by  newly  constructed  electric  power  dams,  canal  systems  were  capable  of  irrigating 
430,  000  hectares  in  1957  and  are  expected  to  be  able  to  supply  water  to  600,  000  hectares  by  1962. 

Full  utilization  of  this  water  supply,    however,    is  not  being  made.    The   1957  plan  fulfill- 
ment report  indicated  that  out  of  430,  000  hectares  potential,    only  265,  400  hectares,    or  61  per- 
cent,   were  actually  irrigated;  in  1956,    78  percent  of  a  391,000  hectare  potential  was  irrigated; 
and  less  than  60  percent  of  the  potential  was  irrigated  in  1955.    Only  half  of  the  corn  sown  on 
areas  subject  to  irrigation  was  actually  irrigated  in  1957.    Because  of  poor  construction  of  the 
irrigation  systems  some  of  the  areas  have  become  swampland. 

It  is  estimated  that  irrigation  can  be  extended  to  about  40  percent  of  the  cultivable  area. 
This  would  be  a  great  asset  since  precipitation  in  Bulgaria  is  unreliable  and  distribution  very 
uneven.    The   country  suffers  periodically  from  droughts. 

Electrification 

Electricity,    stressed  in  the  economic  plans,    has  become  more  widely  available  in  the  vil- 
lages,   because  dams  and  power  stations  have  been  built.    Reportedly,    rural  electrification  has 
lagged,    although  it  could  be  completed  within  the  next  10  years.    For  1957,  -only  about  one-third 
of  the  appropriation  needed  for  the  program  was  granted.    Nevertheless,    by  the  end  of  1957  out 
of  a  total  of  over  6,  000  villages  in  Bulgaria,    about  55  percent  (around  3,  300)  had  been  electri- 
fied,   compared  to  around  10  percent  in  1944. 


Land  Utilization 


Area  of  cropland  and  natural  meadows  before  World  War  II,   within  the  present  boundaries 
of  Bulgaria,  amounted  to  about  4.  8  million  hectares.  Even  at  that  time  there  was  very  little  ad- 
ditional land  which  could  have  been  brought  under  cultivation.   Any  material  expansion  in  crop 
acreage  can  take  place  only  in  the  mountainous  and  hilly  regions. 

Area  sown  to  field  crops  during  1951-55  increased  about  200,000  hectares  above  prewar. 
This  was  accomplished  chiefly  by  reducing  land  under  faliow.  During  this  time,  wheat  area  in- 
creased somewhat  at  the  expense  of  other  grains,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table.  Area  sown 

Table  2. — Land  utilization  in  Bulgaria 


Crop 


Average 
1933 -37 ] 


Average 
1951-55 


1956 


Total  grain. 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley. . . . 

Oats 

Corn 

Rice 

Other 


Total  garden  crops. 

Legumes 

Potatoes 

Vegetables 

Other 


Total  industrial  crops. 

Sunflower 

Other  oil  crops 

Tobacco 

Cotton. 

Sugar  beets 

Hemp 

Other 


Total  fodder  crops. 

Alfalfa 

Fodder  beets 

Other 


Total  sown  area. 


Fallow 

Total  plow  land. 


Vineyards 

Orchards  and  gardens2. 
Roses  and  mulberries., 


Total  cropland. 


Natural  meadows. . . 
Total  above. 


Forests 

All  other,   including  pasture. 

GRAND  TOTAL 


l ,  ooo  ha . 

3,055 

1,385 

269 

293 

159 

808 

8 

133 

214 

125 

19 

18 

52 

304 

162 

37 

35 

40 


14 

268 

37 

4 

227 


3,841 


505 


4,346 


114 
34 
10 


4,504 


300 


4,804 


3  3,500 
2,783 


11,087 


l ,  ooo  ha . 

2,804 

1,415 

202 

264 

160 

717 

16 

30 

231 

107 

34 

53 

37 

616 
224 
70 
92 
143 
46 
23 
18 

388 

101 

24 

263 


4,039 


269 


4,308 


148 

88 

6 


4,550 


253 


4,803 


*  3,845 
2,442 


11,090 


i ,  ooo  ha . 

2,761 

1,375 

L44 

259 

151 

791 

16 

25 

210 
91 
28 
60 
31 

475 
191 
16 
89 
96 
56 
13 
U 

446 

122 

19 

305 


3,892 


390 


4,282 


149 

110 

7 


4,548 


238 


4,786 


3,672 
2,632 


11,090 


1  Less  than  5 -year  average  in  some  cases.   2  Includes  berries.   3  1939  estimate.   *  4-year 
average  1952-55. 

Prewar:  FAS  estimates  based  on  official  prewar  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  statistics.  1951-56: 
Statistical  Yearbook  of  Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  1956. 
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to  intensively  cultivated  industrial  crops  was  more  than  doubled  during  this  time  as  compared 
with  the   1933-37  average  area,    while  forage  crop  area  increased  by  45  percent. 

Present  plans  are  to  increase  production  of  tobacco,    grapes  and  other  fruit,    potatoes,  and 
roses,    important  for  the  export  of  the  valuable  rose  oil  (attar  of  roses).    This  will  be  done  not 
only  by  expansion  into  hilly  areas,    but  on  land  formerly  sown  to  such  crops  as  wheat,    corn,    and 
sunflower,    and  considered  less  suited  to  them.    Production  of  these  crops  is  to  be  limited  to 
areas  known  to  produce  the  highest  yields. 

Labor 

Despite  the  significant  drift  of  the  population  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  larger  towns,  due 
to  industrial  expansion,    there  is  still  a  considerable  labor  surplus.    Increased  mechanization 
has  contributed  to  the  unemployment  problem  in  the  country.    It  is  hoped,    however,    that  added 
emphasis  on  intensified  agricultural  production  and  expansion  of  the  canning  and  textile  indus- 
tries will  create  more  employment  in  the  villages. 

Production 

Published  statistics  are  incomplete  and  only  recently  some  acceptable  detailed  figures  for 
agricultural  commodities  have  been  published.  Using  some  of  these  figures  and  estimates  based 
on  available  information,  the  following  indices  of  agricultural  production  for  the  years  1954/55- 
1957/58  have  been  calculated,    using  the  prewar  average   1933-37  as  a  base: 


Total  production 

Per  capita  production 

Year 

Gross 

Net 

Gross 

Net 

Total 

Livestock 

Total 

Livestock 

Total 

Livestock 

Total 

Livestock 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-581 

104 
117 
103 
1Z1 

92 

99 

98 

101 

104 
117 
102 
121 

92 

99 

95 

101 

91 
101 

89 
102 

79 
85 
85 
85 

91 
101 

87 
102 

79 
85 
82 
85 

i  Preliminary. 

While  agricultural  output  is  above  the  prewar  average,    only  in  good  crop  years  has  it  ex- 
ceeded the  population  increase,    which  has  averaged  slightly  less  than  1  percent  annually. 

Crop  production.  --The  increase  in  crop  production  has  been  realized  because  of  expanded 
area  sown  to  industrial  crops,    and  higher  yields  for  many  crops  brought  about  through  in- 
creased use  of  fertilizer,    mechanization,    and  irrigation. 

Table  3  on  following  page  indicates  prewar  and  postwar  area  and  yields  for  some  of  the 
principal  crops: 

Livestock  production.  --Livestock  production  during  the  year  1957-58,    because  of  an  ex- 
cellent crop  year,    for  the  first  time  showed  a  slight  increase  above  prewar.    Numbers  of  all 
livestock  (except  hogs  and  poultry)  on  January  1957  were  still  below  prewar  levels,    and  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  the  1953-57  plan  fulfillment,    the  desired  increase  at  the  end  of  1957  was  not 
achieved. 


Just  about  the  time  that  livestock  numbers  had  begun  to  approach  prewar  levels,    the  in- 
tensified collectivization  drive  (1948-51)  started.    During  this  time,    the  joining  peasants  killed 
large  numbers  of  livestock  to  prevent  being  deprived  of  ownership  without  payment  from  the 
LCF.    Between  December  1948  and  December  1951,    cattle  numbers  decreased  9-  percent;  sheep, 
18  percent;  horses,    15  percent;  and  hogs,    2  percent.   Only  poultry  numbers  increased. 

Also  the  basic  problems  of  feed,    proper  breeding,    and  care  have  not  been  solved.   Feed  is 
very  inadequate,    in  spite  of  the  increased  area  sown  to  fodder  crops.   Not  only  have  natural 
meadows  decreased  in  area,    but  they  are  very  poorly  maintained.   Livestock  production,    even 
before  the  war,  was  second  to  field  crop  production  in  farming  operations.  The  animals  were  of 
a  low-grade  type,  such  as  are  generally  found  on  primitive  small  holdings.  Cows  were  used  as 
draft  animals.  Breeding  and  care  were  at  a  very  low  level  and  this  has  not  been  materially  im- 
proved. 
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Table  3. — Area  and  production  of  specified  crops  in  Bulgaria,  averages,  1933-37  and  1954-57 


Crop 


1933 -37 J 


Area 


Yield 


Production 


1954-57 


Area 


Yield 


Production 


Wheat 

Barley 

Corn 

Potatoes 

Sugar  beets 

Sunf lowerseed 

Cotton,  unginned . . 
Tobacco,  oriental. 


l ,  ooo  ha . 

1,385 

293 

808 

19 

8 

162 

40 

35 


Metric 

quintals 

12.7 

12.0 

10.9 

55.8 

143.8 

8.1 

5.5 

8.9 


l ,  ooo  m. t . 

1,753 

353 

879 

106 

115 

131 

22 

31 


i , ooo  ha . 

1,369 

269 

750 

32 

*  51 

203 

111 

87 


Metric 

quintals 

13.3 

15.1 

2   13.3 

82.0 

160.2 

11.0 

5.2 

6.8 


l , ooo  m. t . 
1,822 
405 

2  998 

3  296 
817 
224 

58 
59 


In  some  cases,  less  than  5-year  average. 

2  Reported  corn  yields  have  been  reduced  by  20  percent. 

3  Includes  31,000  metric  tons  grown  with  other  crops. 

4  Does  not  include  area  for  sugar  beet  seed. 


Table  4. — Livestock  numbers  in  Bulgaria,  Jan.   1,   1954-57  and  prewar 


Livestock" 


Prewar 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


Hogs 

Sheep 

Cattle,   total.... 

Cows 

Buffaloes,   total. 

Cows 

Horses 

Goats 

Poultry 


Thousands 
944 
9,320 
1,562 

388 

C1) 

612 

932 

2  12,772 


Thousands 

1,436 

7,867 

1,591 

565 

259 

135 

467 

668 

12,851 


Thousands 

1,316 

7,802 

1,607 

564 

260 

133 

468 

669 

13,611 


Thousands 

1,413 

7,829 

1,602 

577 

254 

132 

472 

652 

13,817 


Thousands 

1,468 

7,596 

1,529 

564 

243 

128 

460 

617 

14,117 


Not  available. 
2  Does  not  include  the  number  in  the  area  gained  from  Rumania. 

Prewar:  FAS  estimates  based  on  prewar  official  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  Statistics. 
Statistical  Yearbook  of  Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria,   1956. 


Postwar : 


Consequently,    yields  of  meat  and  milk  per  animal  remain  low.   According  to  the  following 
figures,   while  the  average  yield  of  milk  per  cow  is  increasing,    that  for  sheep,    which  furnish  a 
large  proportion  of  the  milk  supply,    is  decreasing.    Reportedly,    more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
sheep  are  those  with  low  milk  yields  and  coarse  wool.    Also,    numbers  of  all  milk  producing  ani- 
mals are  not  increasing. 

The  official  Bulgarian  Statistical  Yearbook  for  1956  gives  the  following  data  on  average 
annual  milk  yields: 


Year 

Per  cow 

Pe 

r  buffalo  cow 

Per  ewe 

Per  goat 

Liters  per 

Liters  per 

Liters 

per 

Liters  per 

animal 

animal 

anima 

I 

animal 

1953 

465 

311 

43 

135 

1954 

513 

380 

41 

150 

1955 

644 

459 

40 

140 

1956 

788 

443 

37 

137 

Livestock  improvement  in  quantity  and  quality  is  an  important  task  facing  the  Bulgarian 
Government.   Some  measures  have  been  recently  taken  in  this  direction,    such  as  recommending 


that  no  female  lambs  nor  fine  wool  sheep  be  slaughtered  (for  state  institutions  this  is  compul- 
sory) and  allowing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  livestock  for  personal  ownership  on  the  private 
plots  of  the  LCF.   Also,    more  pedigreed  cattle  are  being  introduced  into  the  collectives,    and 
ensilaging  is  being  encouraged. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  following  that  the  socialist  sector  of  agriculture  fur- 
nished only  36  percent  of  the  total  value  of  livestock  production , in  1952-56,    while  the  private 
sector  furnished  64  percent.    This  is  from  data  published  by  the  Bulgarians. 

Percent  of  total  value  of 

livestock  production, 

average   1952-56' 

Total  state  farms ; 8.1 

Under  Ministry  of  Agriculture (2.  7) 

Labor  Cooperative  Farms 27.  6 

Total  socialist  sector 35.  7 


Private  farms 35.  7 

Farms  of  workers,    etc.,    including  private 

plots  of  LCF  members 28.  6 

Total  private  sector 64.  3 

Total 100.  0 

Policy 

Planning.  --The  Government  initiated  a  2-year  plan-- 1947-48--just  2  years  after  the 
Communists  took  over  in  1944.    Its  main  function  was  to  create  conditions  for  future  economic 
planning  along  Communist  lines. 

The  second  plan--5  years,    1949-53  (reportedly  fulfilled  by  the  end  of  1952)--had  as  its 
main  objective  the  industrialization  of  the  country.    In  agriculture,    emphasis  was  placed  on 
mechanization  and  collectivization,    in  an  effort  to  increase  production.    Yields,    however,    re- 
mained below  the  desired  level  and  the  plan  for  agriculture  was  not  fulfilled. 

The  third  plan,    1953-57,    still  gave  industry  the  main  role.   At  the  same  time  investments 
for  agriculture  were  increased  2  1/2  times  the  amount  allocated  in  the  previous  plan.    Improve- 
ment in  the  well  being  of  the  people  was  considered  the  main  objective  of  the  plan,    and  in- 
creased emphasis  was  placed  on  the  production  of  consumer  goods.    Complete  socialization  of 
the  principal  grain  producing  areas  also  was  envisage"d.    Mechanization  continued  to  be  stressed, 
and  the  volume  of  agricultural  production  was  to  be  66  percent  above  that  of  1952.    While  the 
average  annual  volume  of  production  was  reportedly  higher  than  during  the  previous  plan,    the 
desired  increase  again  was  not  attained. 

The  current  plan--5  years,    1958-62- -continues  to  give  priority  to  industry.    Production  of 
consumer  goods  is  still  emphasized,    for  the  improvement  of  living  standards.    Volume  of  agri- 
cultural production  is  to  increase  about  35  percent  above  that  of  1957,    and  it  is  hoped  to  reduce 
industry's  dependence  on  imported  agricultural  raw  materials.    Increase  in  crop  yields  as  well 
as  in  number  and  productivity  of  livestock  is   stressed. 

Until  1955  practically  all  government  planning  for  agriculture  was  centralized.    Details 
for  a  definite  sowing  area,    numbers  of  livestock,    and  type  of  field  work  performed  by  the  MTS 
were  decided  and  supervised  from  Sofia.    Directives  went  through  the   line  of  command- -from 
government  to  region  to  district  to  people's  councils  and  finally  to  the  farmer.    In  reverse, 
operational  plans  had  to  be  reported  to  the  government  through  the  same  line.    The  country  was 
divided  into  about  six  categories,    according  to  soil  fertility,    and  quotas  for  compulsory  de- 
liveries per  unit  of  land  owned  were  established  for  each  category.    This  made  sowing  of  certain 
crops  obligatory,    without  taking  into  consideration  local  conditions   such  as   soil,    climate,    or 
economic   factors. 


The  state  plans  now  include  only  overall  volume  of  compulsory  deliveries,    contract  pur- 
chases,   average  yields  of  crops,    productivity  of  livestock,    and  payments  in  kind  to  the  MTS  as 
well  as  their  total  required  work,    in  terms  of  soft  plowing.    More  responsibility  for  detail  is 
left  to  the  lower  administrations.    Producers  are  allowed  to  determine  areas  to  be  sown  and 
necessary  numbers  of  livestock  to  meet  fulfillment  of  MTS  payments  in  kind  and  delivery  obli- 
gations,   norms  for  which  are  now  established  by  taking  local  conditions  more  into  consideration 
than  formerly.   In  most  cases  these  norms  are  higher  for  privately  owned  farms  than  for  the 
Labor  Cooperative  Farms. 

Collections,    prices,    and  marketing.  --The  system  of  procuring  from  the  farmers,    sup- 
plies for  consumption  by  the  nonfarm  population  has  evolved  with  modifications  from  year  to 
year.    The  compulsory  delivery  quota  system  for  most  crops  has  been  the  principal  means  of 
obtaining  these  supplies.    Today  only  some  of  the  most  important  crops--wheat,    barley,    corn, 
beans,    meat,    and  sheep's  milk--are  still  subject  to  obligatory  delivery.    Since  January  1,   1957, 
most  other  crops  have  been  placed  under  the  contract  system,    which  already  had  been  in  use 
for  some  time  for  most  industrial  crops.   It  now  appears  gradually  to  be  replacing  the  compul- 
sory delivery  system  for  other  crops.    Under  this  system  producers  contract  to  sell  a  percent- 
age of  a  crop  to  authorized  government  agencies  at  favorable  prices.    In  addition,    they  often 
receive  incentives  in  kind,    including  industrial  consumer  goods  at  reduced  prices.    For  many 
commodities,    however,    purchase  prices  are  being  increased  and  the  additional  incentives  abol- 
ished. 

A  complicated  system. of  multiple  purchasing  prices  paid  the  producers  exists  in  Bulgaria. 
The  farmers  sell  the  bulk  of  their  produce  to  the  government  at  controlled  prices,    which  differ 
according  to  whether  sold  under  the  compulsory  delivery  system  or  under  contract.    When  these 
obligations  as  well  as  MTS  payments  in  kind  are  met,    the  producer  may  sell  his  surplus,    if 
any,    after  putting  aside  his  own  requirements,    on  the  free  market  at  much  more  favorable 
prices.    The  government,    however,    is  trying  to  reduce  the  scope  of  free  market  trading  by  urg- 
ing its  agents  to  be  efficient  in  purchasing  for  the  state  all  production  which  is  free  from  con- 
tract or  delivery  obligation,    or  insisting  that  the  farmers  sell  their  surplus  production  to  the 
Cooperative  Markets,    which  through  the  Central  Cooperative  Union  are  government  controlled. 

Fixed  state  retail  prices  and  Cooperative  Market  retail  prices  vary,    but  the  government 
can  control  the  Cooperative  Market  prices  by  regulating  the  state  prices  accordingly.    Complete 
data  for  price  comparisons  are  not  available. 

Food  Situation 

Food  rationing  in  Bulgaria  was  abolished  in  May  1952,    at  which  time  controlled  prices  for 
goods  formerly  rationed  were  intorduced. 

Consumption  levels  are  about  equal  to  or  slightly  above  the  prewar  level  of  2,  700  calories 
per  day.  Grain  consumption  still  accounts  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  calorie  intake  as  dur- 
ing the  prewar  years.  Consumption  of  wheat,  the  principal  commodity  in  the  diet,  has  increased 
at  the  expense  of  corn.  Vegetable  oil  consumption  has  increased  and  sugar  consumption,  though 
still  low,  has  more  than  doubled.  The  low  prewar  level  of  the  consumption  of  livestock  products 
has  not  been  reached  because  of  the  lagging  livestock  industry. 

According  to  an  investigation  of  2,  507  households  of  workers  and  peasants  by  the  Central 
Department  of  Statistics  of  Bulgaria,    the  average  worker's  household  of  3.  5  members  spent  an 
annual  average  of  about  41  percent  of  total  income  on  food  during  the  years  1953-56.    During 
1956  the  total  income,    including  that  in  kind,    of  a  cooperative  farmer's  household  of  4.4  mem- 
bers was   12  percent  below  that  of  the  worker's  household. 


Population:  6,505,000 

Table  5. — Estimated  food  balance  in  Bulgaria,  excluding  alcoholic  beverages,  average 

1933-37--1937-38,  postwar  boundaries 


Product 


Supply- 


Pro- 
duction 


Net 
ex- 


ports1 


Total 
supply 


Nonfood  uses 


Seed 

and 

waste 


Feed  & 
indus- 
try- 


Total 


Supply  for  food 


Total 


Per  capita 


Per 
year 


Per 
day 


Wheat  and  rye 

Other  grains 

Total  grain 

Sugar,  refined 

Potatoes 

Legumes 

Other  vegetables  & 
fruit 

Meat,  carcass  weight. 

Fish,  landed  weight. . 

Fats  &  oils,  fat 

content 

Cheese 

Whole  milk 

Eggs 


Total  consumption 


1,000 

metric 

tons 

1,835 
1,651 
3,486 

20 
113 

97 

1,630 

193 

6 

72 

69 

825 

32 


1,000 

metric 
tons 
135 
153 
288 

+1 

1 

37 

48 

9 

+1 

13 
2 

17 


1,000 

metric 
tons 
1,700 
1,498 
3,198 

21 
112 

60 

1,582 
184 

7 

59 

67 

825 

15 


1,000 

metric 

tons 

330 

166 

496 

3  35 
14 

310 


1,000 

metric 

tons 

70 

925 

995 


4  10 
400 

7 
5  640 


1,000 

metric 
tons 

400 

1,091 

1,491 


45 
14 

710 


7 
640 


2,000 

metric 
tons 

'■   1,040 
2  339 

■   1,379 

21 
67 
16 

872 
184 

7 

52 

67 

185 

15 


Kilo- 
gram 

159.9 

52.1 

212.0 

3.2 

10.3 
7.1 


134, 
28, 

1, 


8.0 
10.3 
28.4 

2.3 


Calories 

1,525 

510 

2,035 

35 
20 
65 

85 
145 


195 
55 
55 
10 


2,700 


1  +  Denotes  net  imports.      2  As  flour.   Other  grains  include  milled  rice.      3  Seed  only. 
4  Includes  waste.      5  Includes  that  used  for  feed  and  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese. 


Table  6. 


Population:  7,629,000 
-Estimated  food  balance  in  Bulgaria,  excluding  alcoholic  beverages,  1956-57 


Supply- 

Nonfood  uses 

Supply  for 

food 

Product 

Pro- 
duction 

Net 
ex- 
ports1 

Total 
supply 

Seed 

and 

waste 

Feed  & 
indus- 
try 

Total 

Total 

Per  c 

apita 

Per 
year 

Per 
day 

1,000 

metric 

tons 

1,858 

1,476 

3,334 

107 

220 

80 

1,755 

193 

8 

84 

43 

720 

42 

2,000 

metric 
tons 
+160 
+31 
+191 

42 
23 

105 

10 

10 
18 

2,000 

metric 
tons 
2,018 
1,507 
3,525 

65 

197 

80 

1,650 

183 

8 

74 

43 

720 

24 

2,000 

metric 

tons 

315 

169 

484 

3   50 
12 

335 
160 

2,000 

metric 

tons 

60 

1,010 

1,070 

4  63 
445 

6 
5  355 

2,000 

metric 

tons 

375 

1,179 

1,554 

113 

12 

780 

6 
515 

2,000 

metric 

tons 
2  1,314 

2  274 
2  1,588 

65 
84 

68 

870 

183 

8 

68 

43 

205 

24 

Kilo- 
gram 

172.3 

35.9 

208.2 

8.5 

11.0 

8.9 

114.1 

24.0 

1.0 

8.9 

5.6 

26.9 

3.1 

Calories 
1,645 

350 
1,995 

90 
20 

85 

Other  vegetables  & 

fruit 

85 

Meat,   carcass  weight.. 
Fish,   landed  weight .. . 
Fats  and  oils,   fat 

125 
215 

30 

Whole  milk 

50 

15 

Total  consumption 

2,710 

Includes  stock  changes.  +  denotes  net  imports.  2  As  flour;  other  grains  include  milled 
Includes  waste.  5  Includes  that  used  for  feed  and  for  the  manufacture  of 


rice.  3  Seed  only, 
butter  and  cheese. 
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USSR  Aid 

Bulgaria's  economy  has  depended  more  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  satellites  on  Soviet 
development  aid.    In  agriculture,    the  aid  given  in  increasing  mechanization  and  fertilizer  pro- 
duction and  consumption  has  been  particularly  large. 

A  credit  agreement  in  1947  with  the  USSR  plus  additional  long-term  loans  in  February  1956 
and  February  1957  at  low  interest  rates  have  made  possible  the  rapid  expansion  of  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer production.   Also,    to  help  realize  the  plan  to  completely  mechanize  agriculture  by  1959, 
the  Soviet  Union  in  February  1956  granted  an  additional  10 -year  loan  of  300  million  rubles  at  2- 
percent  interest  to  allow  Bulgaria  to  procure  agricultural  machinery  and  equipment  during   1956- 
59.    Most  of  the  large  agricultural  machinery  in  use  has  been  supplied  by  the  USSR  through  trade 
agreements  and  credits. 

Foreign  Trade 

Bulgaria  has  trade  relations  with  over  60  countries,    but  the  Soviet  Bloc's  share  in  total 
trade  amounted  to  an  average  of  over  86  percent  during   1952-56.   Half  of  the  total  trade  was  with 
the  Soviet  Union,    whereas  before  the  war,    Germany  was  the  major  trading  partner.    In  prewar 
times  less  than  1  percent  of  Bulgaria's  trade  was  with  the  USSR  and  agricultural  products  in- 
volved were  almost  nonexistent.    During   1952-56  the  Soviet  Union  took  an  annual  average  of  over 
35  percent  of  the  value  of  Bulgaria's  agricultural  exports.    The  principal  item  was  tobacco, 
which  made  up  over  55  percent  of  the  agricultural  exports  to  the  USSR.    Good  proportions  of 
Bulgaria's  exports  of  fruits  and  vegetables,    as  well  as  eggs,    and  less  important  agricultrual 
exports  also  went  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

United  States  trade  with  Bulgaria  before  the  war  was  small.    Cotton  was  the  principal  ex- 
port from  the  United  States  and  tobacco  the  principal  import.    Today  trade  is  still  very  small; 
the  United  States  exports  no  agricultural  products  to  Bulgaria,    and  imports  small  quantities  of 
rose  oil,    feathers,    tobacco,    and  herbs. 

Before  the  war  Bulgaria  was  an  exporter  almost  exclusively  of  agricultural  products,    with 
less  than  5  percent  of  total  exports  nonagricultural.    Today  it  is  still  an  exporter  of  agricultural 
products,    but  industrial  expansion  has  changed  the  pattern,    and  the  ratio  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts gradually  has  been  reduced  to  around  45  percent  of  the  total  in  1956. 

Tobacco  is  the  principal  export,    accounting  for  about  17  percent  of  all  exports  and  28  per- 
cent of  agricultural  exports  during  the  period  1952-56.    Before  the  war  it  accounted  for  about  40 
percent  of  the  value  of  all  exports,    with  Germany  the  principal  purchaser.    During   1952-56  the 
USSR  took  about  72  percent  of  the  Oriental  type  and  practically  all  of  the  Virginia  type. 

Cotton  is  the  principal  agricultural  import.    During   1952-56  the  value  of  cotton  imported 
was  more  than  twice  that  of  rubber  and  wool,    the  two  other  important  agricultural  imports.    The 
USSR,    which  furnished  no  cotton  before  the  war,    supplied  about  60  percent  of  Bulgaria's  im- 
ports during   1952-56,    covering  about  30  percent  of  the  country's  cotton  requirements  during 
1952-55.   Cotton  is  also  imported  from  Egypt,    China,    Syria,    and  Greece. 

Wheat,    a  principal  export  before  the  war,    has  decreased  in  importance  as  an  export  and 
has  been  imported  during  bad  crop  years,    mostly  from  the  USSR  on  a  loan  basis. 

Measures  were  taken  last  year  for  Bulgaria  to  expand  production  and  export  of  vegetables, 
grapes,    and  other  fruits,    for  all  of  which  Bulgaria  possesses  favorable  growing  conditions.  The 
Soviet  Union,    Czechoslovakia,    and  Poland  have  guaranteed  long-term  markets  for  the  purchase 
of  these  products. 

Outlook 

Bulgaria,    in  keeping  with  Soviet  policy,   will  continue  to  push  for  complete  collectivization, 
and  to  strive  for  higher  production  by  greater  use  of  mechanization,    fertilizers,    irrigation,    and 
reclamation.    The  physical  possibilities  exist  for  considerably  higher  production,    but  to  make 
the  effort  successful,    peasant  cooperation  is  indispensible.    More  incentives  are  required,    and 
whether  the  promised  increase  in  consumer  goods,    which  are  being  stressed,    will  be  sufficient 
inducement,    remains  to  be  seen. 
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Based  on  present  indications,    cotton  will  continue  to  be  the  principal  agricultural  import 
in  spite  of  the  planned  effort  to  reduce  industry's  dependence  on  imported  agricultural  raw 
materials.    Cotton  will  be  imported  principally  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  much  of  it  will  be  re- 
exported to  that  country  in  the  form  of  textile  products.    Wheat  also  will  be  imported  from  time 
to  time  in  years  of  poor  production  from  the  Soviet  Union,    which  will  remain  the  principal  trad- 
ing partner  for  some  time. 

As  a  participant  in  the  Eastern  Bloc  economic  program,    Bulgarian  policy  to  expand  pro- 
duction of  fruits,    vegetables,    and  tobacco  for  export  is  geared  into  the  overall  Communist  plan, 
as  outlined  by  the  Council  for  Economic  Mutual  Assistance  (CEMA),    for  Socialist  countries  to 
integrate  the  resources  of  all  for  more  efficient  Bloc -wide  use. 
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